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ROBERT BARCLAY AND FRIENDS IN 
SCOTLAND. 
(Confinued from page 371.) 


The principal instrument made use of, in 
these parts, for the gathering of many from the 
barren mountains of an empty profession, to feed 
in the green pastures of life, under the leadings 
of the Shepherd of Israel, was Patrick Livings- 
oy. He was born near Montrose, and was con- 
vinced about the year 1659. Near three years 
afier this, coming northward in the work of the 
ministry, when but twenty-eight years of age, 
the good Husbandman was pleased singularly to 
own and bless his faithful labour by evident 
fruits ; so that he became the means of planting 
1 flourishing meeting of Friends at Kinmuck, 
which afterward grew to be the largest in the 
nation, and is still upheld in the same place to 
the present day. ‘The following is described as 
one out of the many remarkable opportunities, 
which it is said that he had with the tender and 
serious people thereabouts. While he was sit- 
ting waiting on the Lord, among the first handful 
that were gathered into the like profession in that 
part of the country, there being many other per- 
sons present, the Friends were much bowed 
down and low in their minds, in a sense of 
“ great straitness and hardness over the meeting.” 
Patrick Livingston broke silence, by declaring, 
that, for a sign and token of the loving-kindness of 
the Lord, toward a seed or remnant raised and to 
ve raised up in that country, He would reveal his 
glorious presence among them in a wonderful 
nanner, beforethey parted. So little appearance 
of this was there, when he spoke, and for a 
while after, that some of the Friends present 
who were weak in the faith, fell under a great 
concern, lest this should not be by any means 
lulfiled. But the Lord, who never fails to be a 
very present help in time of need, unto all his 
patient, dependent little ones, was pleased at 
ength to grant a plentiful outpouring of his 
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mighty power through his servant, “even as a 
rushing stream, to the overcoming of the hearts 
vf his children, and to the amazement of the 
people ; of which circumstance,” says the ac- 
count, “there are yet living several witnesses.”’ 

The public preachers of Aberdeen now began 
to be considerably alarmed, at finding that so 
many, both of the higher as well as lower 
classes, withdrew from their communion. By 
calumnies and reproaches poured from the pul- 
pits, they endeavoured to incense the magistrates 
to suppress this people, and to raise among the 
ruder and less intelligent of their hearers, a spirit 
of indignation and of vindictive abuse. Hence 
it was, that whenever any of this persuasion ap- 
peared among them, they were received by the 
populace with stoning and beating in the streets, 
pulling by the hair, and other lawless abuses, 
which the magistrates, instead of reproving, too 
often countenanced. By their order, Richard 
Rae, before mentioned, a shoemaker of Edin- 
burgh, was arrested and kept close prisoner in 
the Tolbooth or public prison of Aberdeen, for 
the space of six months. This seemed like the 
signal for the commencement of a determined 
course of persecution, embracing such a series 
of unrighteous proceedings, carried on against a 
harmless and unresisting people, as cannot fail 
to prove affectingly interesting to the mind of 
every considerate Christian. And why? Be- 
cause he loves to mark the progress of “ the true 
Light” of the gospel, in dispelling the various 
shades of apostasy and spiritual darkness ;—on 
this account, must he own and duly appreciate 
every stand that has been made or is making, 
in integrity, meekness, faith, and patience, against 
the delusions and encroachments of antichrist. 

In the next year, 1664, George Keith, who 
had been convinced of the rectitude of the doc- 
trines held by Friends, coming to visit his 
brethren at Aberdeen in the love of the gospel, 
was cast into gaol, and detained there ten 
months. Patrick Livingston also, for the same 
offence, became his fellow-prisoner during the 
space of seven months. 

But by such rigorous proceedings, those 
termed the clergy did not attain their object; on 
the contrary, others from time to time fell off 
from their congregations, and joined the despised 
people called Quakers. ‘This year, 1666, David 
Barclay of Ury, descended from “an ancient 
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and honourable family among men,” and, about 
the close of the same year, his son Robert, 
openly and thoroughly attached themselves to 
this Society. 

With regard to * Colonel David Barclay,’’ as 
he did not enlist under the pacific banner of the 
cross of Christ, till past the meridian of life, it 
is thought proper to travel somewhat out of the 
course of this history, by touching upon his ca- 
reer before he became a Friend. ‘This digres- 
sion, it is hoped, will not prove devoid of interest 
and instructive bearing. Itis after having taken 
a view of the stations occupied by such individu- 
als in the world, and their connection and in- 
fluence with those in political power, that we 
are more fully prepared to realize the difficulties 
of the path they afterward had to walk in; at 
the same time that we are better qualified to ap- 
preciate the depth, and strength, and beauty of 
that spiritual work, which was effected in them. 
We can then more duly. estimate what it cost 
them, fo refuse the glory of this world, with all 
the various opportunities that presented, of 
gratifying “the lust of the flesh, the lust of the 
eyes, and the pride of life ;’’ as well as to ac- 
cept with cheerful resignation “ the reproach of 
Christ,” by becoming fools for his sake, that so 
they might be “ to the praise of his glory.” 

David Barclay was born in the year 1610, at 
Kirktounhill, the seat and birthplace of his father, 
of the same name; who, living much at court, 
and being of an easy disposition, became em- 
barrassed in his affairs, and was obliged in 1633 
to sell the ancient estates, which had been held 
by the family for upwards of five hundred years. 
He, however, paid off his debts, and gave his son 
David, with the rest of his children, a liberal 
education. David went on his travels into Ger- 
many, and there enlisted as a volunteer in the 
army of Gustavus Adolphus, King of Sweden ; 
but, after having been engaged in many battles, 
and quickly risen to the rank of major, on the 
breaking out of the civil wars in his native 
country, he returned home. 

Being a man of “ great modesty,”” he seldom 
if ever adverted to his military actions; nor is 
it likely he would do so, after he became one 
with the Friends in sentiment, as to the origin 
of “wars and fightings,”’—except it were to 
testify against them. Some of these circumstances 
of his life, however, alluded to in the histories 
of the times, may assist the reader in contem- 
plating the strong contrast there is, between 
views of worldly and warlike policy, such as 
then influenced the conduct of these individuals, 
and that line of conscientious practice taken up 
by them in after life, which induced them to 
become comrades in the spiritual warfare. 

The following narrative is taken, nearly ver- 
batim, from the manuscript now before the 
Author, written by the grandson of Robert Bar- 
clay ; his ultimate or chief authority, however, 
with regard to David’s military career, seems to 
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| be one Gordon of Sallach, who, it is saig 
}an account of the Sutherland family, jn 
|he relates many events, that he jj 
witnessed, 

“Colonel Barclay was sent with a 
| 1646, to quell an insurrection made } 
of Crawford, who, with a-number of hia 

well as Scottish forces, had wasted th» aid 

parts of the kingdom, and burnt several to... 
But, the Colonel coming up with him 
| entirely routed him.” 

The above writer states, that, in the cy», 
year “ Major General (afterwards, the Eay| ,; 
Middleton, and the Colonel were sent with 
army to relieve Inverness, then besieged hy \),, 
Marquis of Montrose and the Earl of Seaji,) 
The Colonel, crossing the river with his feo:. 
ment of horse above the town, and falling yp, 
Montrose’s forces, routed both him and Sp». 
forth, and made both flee to the mountaiys. 
having taken all their baggage and cannon. Fron 
thence they went to Chanrie of Ross, whiey 
they took after four days’ siege, where thoy 
seized all Montrose’s ammunition ; afier which. 
they restored the castle to the Lady Seaforth, 
whom they used very discreetly.” “On their 
return to Edinburgh, the Marquis of Huntly ». 
tacked the town of Aberdeen, where Colonel 
Henry Barclay. Colonel David's relation, },y 
with two regiments; who, notwithstanding 
all the defence he could make, with the as. 
sistance’ of the inhabitants, became master of 
the place, Colonel Henry being taken prisoner, 
with about twenty officers, and a number 
were killed. Upon which the Parliament, in 
1647, sent the General, and Colonel David to re- 
duce Huntly, who, upon their approach, retired 
to the Highlands. And, that he might not return, 
they took all the castles and towns, in which 
were placed garrisons ; Colonel David being ap- 
pointed Governor of Strathboggie, then a strong 
place, and Middleton Governor of the Bog of 
Gicht, now Castle Gordon.” 

The spring following, according to the same 
author, David Barclay married “ Catherine Gor- 
don, eldest daughter of Sir Robert Gordon, of 
Gordonstoun, second son to the Earl of Suther- 
land. This Sir Robert, the first Knight Baronet 
of Scotland, was a man of great parts and honour, 
which, with his near relation to the Royal family, 
made hifm much esteemed at court; he being 
second cousin to King James the 6th of Scot- 
land and Ist of Great Britain, to whom and his 
son King Charles the Ist, he was Gentleman 0! 

the Bedchamber, Vice Chancellor of Scotlan¢, 
| and Privy Counsellor.” 

‘David Barclay continued a Colonel of horse. 
being appointed to command in the shires 0! 
Ross, Sutherland, and Caithness. ‘The nation 
being at that time alarmed with the sad condition 
of King Charles the Ist, then in captivity in the 
Isle of Wight, came to the resolution to rescue 
him ; and the parliament, for that purpose, having 
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wot an army into England, under the command 

‘the Duke of Hamilton, the protection of the 
tingdom was committed to three individuals: the 
far of Lanark, who was Hamilton’s brother, 
the Laird of Garthland, and Colonel David Bar- 
say. This trust was executed on the part of 
the latter, with vigour and fidelity. But after 
Duke Hamilton’s overthrow at Preston, the op- 

site party, being assisted by Cromwell, pro- 
“ured the engagement to relieve the king to be 
jeclared unlawful; in consequence of which, all 
he officers were turned out of their posts. 
Among these, Colonel David Barclay was one ; 
nor does it appear that ever after he was con- 
cerned in military affairs.” 

The above account of his conduct, is said to 
have been given, iN a manuscript preserved in 
the family, all written with his own hand ; he 
also takes notice, that being, for the reason just 
mentioned, rendered incapable of further service 
his Prince, he retired to Gordonstoun for 
several years. During this time, the Earl Maris- 
chall, being taken prisoner at Eliot, in Angus, by 
the English under General Monk, and his estate 
forfeited, they seized it, together with the lands 
of Ury, which the Colonel had purchased from 
him; on the pretext, that the rights (or perhaps 
writings) of the latter were not fully completed. 
Upon this, by the advice of the Earl and his 
other friends, he availed himself of the interest 
he had by his wife’s cousin-german, the Earl of 
Sutherland, and other relations, and became 
elected member of Parliament for that shire ; and 
in the next Parliament, by his own interest, for 
the shires of Angus and Kinkardine or the 
Mearns. This was looked upon as the only 
method left, to get possession of his own estate 
of Ury, as well as to do service to his country 
and friends, particularly the family of Marischall, 
iowards whom he bore a great respect. With 
regard to these objects, he was so successful, that 
he got access to his own lands, and obtained 
large concessions in favour of the Earl Maris- 
chall’s family, so that there was little made by 
that forfeiture to the party then in power. This, 
with his strenuous endeavours on behalf of the 
other forfeited nobility and gentry, made him so 
popular, that he was again, in the year 1656, 
elected member of Parliament for those two 
shires; where he vigorously opposed and voted 
against Cromwell’s being made King. 

After this, he disentangled himself from all 
public affairs, living in much privacy, sometimes 
at Edinburgh, and sometimes at Gordonstoun, 
with his mother-in-law; until the month called 
March, 1663, when he lost his excellent wife, 
Catharine, aged forty-three years. About the 
‘ame time, in addition to this source of affliction, 
he was, by order of the government, after the 
Restoration, committed close prisoner to Edin- 
burgh Castle. ‘This treatment was said to be 
ceeasioned by his having been “a trustee under 
the Usurper,” as Mackenzie’s History of Scot- 
















































estates seized for severai years, 
suspected, there was a design that he should for- 
feit both estate and life, had it not been for the 
strong interposition of the General, and then 


needle was here observed. 
ished to 86° 23’; and although the compass had 
on that account again begun to point with greater 
precision, yet an unaccountable decrease in the 
variation had taken place from 96° to 77° E., 
and this was followed by an increase of 16°. 
From the number and accuracy of the observa- 
tions, Sir J. C. Ross had no doubt that they had 
passed among those extraordinary magnetic 
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land states ; and yetlie had suffered in the cause 


of Charles the Ist, not only by being thrust from 


all his posts on that account, but by having his 
lt was even 


Earl of Middleton, under whom he had served 


in the late civil wars; and by whose interest, as 
the King’s Commissioner to the Parliament, he 
was liberated, without any thing being laid to 
his charge, or reason given for his commitment. 


(To be continued .) 





SIR. J. C. ROSS? ANTARCTIC VOYAGE OF DIS- 


COVERY. 
Abridged for Friends’ Review from the North British Review. 
(Concluded from page 382.) 


A curious anomaly in the variation of the 
The dip had dimin- 


points which Sir E. Parry first observed in the 
Arctic seas, near the entrance of the Hecla and 
Fury Straits. 

On the 13th February, 1841, they bore away 
for the purpose of making another attempt to 
reach the Magnetic Pole, and of seeking a har- 
bour in its vicinity, in which they might pass 
the winter. On the 14th, in lat. 76° 22’ and 
long. 178° 16’ E., the dip had increased to 
87° as they approached the Pole, then about 360 
miles distant; and as the variation was 91°, 
they concluded that they were very nearly in 
its latitude. On the 16th of February, when a 
little to the west of the middle point between 
Franklin and Beaufort Islands, when the varia- 
tion was 107° 18’ E., they were becalmed in 
the afiernoon, and witnessed some magnificent 
eruptions of Mount Erebus. The flame and 
smoke were projected toa great height, but they 
could not, as formerly, discover any lava issuing 
from the crater, although the exhibitions were 
now upon a much grander scale. A solid mass 
of land ice, 15 miles broad, prevented them from 
approaching alow point of land, with a small 
islet, which they had hoped might afford them 
a place of refuge during the winter; and there- 
fore thinking it impossible to get any nearer the 
Pole at so late a period of the season, they re- 
solved to abandon the attempt. They were 
now in lat. 76° 12’, and long. 164° E., the dip 
being 88° 40’, and the variation 109° 24’ E., 
and the distance of the Pole 160 miles; and 
having completed the necessary observations, 
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they retraced their way through the pack of ice 
to the eastward. 

On the evening of the 28th February, they 
were indulged for the first time with a sight of 
the Aurora Australis, which appeared in the 
magnetic west. It had the form of two segments 
of a broken arch, at an altitude of 15°, from 
which bright coruscations shot upwards to the 
height of about 60°. Sir J. C. Ross remarks, 
that the upper points of these radiations were 
more beautifully attenuated than any of those he 
ever remembered to have seen in the Aurora 
Borealis. ‘The vertical beams had much lateral 
motion, and frequently disappeared and reap- 
peare® in a few seconds; but they could not 
perceive any of those remarkable colours which 
give such a peculiar character to the Northern 
Lights. 

On the 6th of March the ships in their west- 
ward course were very nearly in the centre of 
the mountainous patch of land which Lieutenant 
Wilkes has laid down in his chart as a part of 
the Antarctic continent; butthough they steered 
W. and N. W., they could not discover the sup- 
posed land. On the morning of the 7th of March 
they found themselves embayed in a deep bight 
of the pack, in which they counted from the 
mast-head 84 large icebergs, and some hundreds 
of smaller ones. In this situation, says Sir J. 
C. Ross, “ We found we were fast closing this 
chain of bergs, so closely packed together that 
we could distinguish: no opening through which 
the ships could pass, the waves breaking vio- 
lently against them, dashing huge masses of 
pack-ice against the precipitous faces of the 
bergs ; now lifting them nearly to their summit, 
then forcing them again far beneath their water- 
line, and sometimes rending them into a multi- 
tude of brilliant fragments against their project- 
ing points. 

“Sublime and magnificent as such a scene 
must have appeared under different circum- 
stances, to us it was awful, if not appalling. 
For eight hours we had been gradually drifting 
towards what to human eyes appeared inevitable 
destruction ; the high waves and deep rolling of 
our ships rendered towing with the boats impos- 
sible, and our situation was the more painful and 
embarrassing, from our inability to make any 
effort to avoid the dreadful calamity that seemed to 

‘await us. 

“In moments like these, comfort and peace of 
mind could only be obtained by casting our 
cares upon that Almighty Power which had 
already so often interposed to save us, when 
human skill was wholly unavailing. 

« We were now within half a mile of the 
range of bergs. ‘The roar of the surf, which ex- 
tended each way as far as we could see, and the 
crashing of the ice, fell upon the ear with fearful 
distinctness, whilst the frequently-averted eye as 
immediately returned to contemplate the awful 
destruction that threatened, in one short hour, to 
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sorrows upon us for ever. In th 
distress, ‘ we called upon the Lord 
our voices out of His temple, 
before Him.’ 

“ A gentle air of wind filled our sails; 
again revived, and the greatest activity prev: ” 
to make the best use of the feeble breeze : ae 
gradually freshened, our heavy ships Keone : 
feel its influence, slowly at first, but more rs - 
afterwards ; and before dark, we found 
far removed from every danger.” 

The circumstance of Sir J. C. Ross having 
sailed over the region which is laid down as |», 
in Lieutenant Wilkes’ tracing of the icy barrier 
has given rise to a very unpleasant controversy. 
Lieutenant Wilkes had, probably, been led jny 
the mistake, by some of his officers, of Suppos- 
ing that he saw mountainous land in latitude ge: 
and east longitude 163°-166°,—the very spot 
over which Sir J. C. Ross actually sailed. 

As the easterly variation of the compass Was 
now rapidly diminishing, it became interesting 
to determine the exact position of the line of yo 
variation. On the 23d of March, they crossed 
this line in latitude 62° 6’, and longitude 135 
50’; and on the 3lst, they again crossed i: jy 
latitude 543°, and longitude 133}°. In pursu- 
ing their voyage northward, the Expedition was 
fortunate in observing the case of the Aurora, 
which we have already described, and after con- 
tinuing their observations on the temperature and 
specific gravity of the sea at various depths, and 
obtaining very satisfactory measures of the mag- 
netic intensity, they reached Hobart ‘Town on 
the 6th of April, 1841, after a most successful 
termination of their first season’s navigation of 
the Antarctic Seas. 

Having refitted their ships, and embarked pro- 
visions and stores for three years, the Expedition 
left Hobart Town on the 7th of July, 1841, in 
order to make another attempt to penetrate to 
the southward, and to visit Sydney in New 
South Wales, and the Bay of Islands in New 
Zealand, in order to obtain comparative magneti- 
cal observations. On the 14th they anchored in 
Port Jackson, and erected their observatories. 
During their stay of twenty-one days, there were 
only four without rain, and on two or three oc- 
casions it fell in * perfect sheets of water,’ more 
than three inches of rain falling in two and a half 
hours, and nearly five inches in five hours. Un 
a preceding occasion, twenty-three inches fell in 
one day, the same quantity that in some parts ol 
Scotland falls in a whole year. The droughts 
in New South Wales are sometimes as extreme. 
In the drought of 1838, a gentleman rode his 
horse furty miles without being able to give him 
a drink, and had eventually to pay half-a-crown 
atan inn on the road for less than a quart ol 
water. 

Quitting Port Jackson on the 5th of August, the 
Expedition landed on the 17th in the Bay o 
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Pursuing their southerly course towards the 


‘ rt of the great icy barrier, they crossed 
ae circle Ss the first of January, 1842, 
and on the 19th encountered a tremendous gale 
while surrounded with icebergs. = 

During twenty-eight hours, the ships were in 
mminent danger. About nine o clock in the 
evening, the sea quickly rose to a fearful height, 
and breaking over the loftiest bergs, drove the 
chips into the heavy pack. After midnight they 
were involved in “ an ocean of rolling fragments 
of ice, hard as floating rocks of granite, which 
were dashed against them by the waves with so 
much violence that their masts quivered as if 
they would fall after each blow, and the destruc- 
tion of the ships seemed inevitable.”” ‘The rud- 
der of the Erebus was disabled, and that of the 
Terror completely destroyed and torn away 
fom the stern-post. Hour after hour passed 
away amid the loud crashing noise of the strain- 
ing and creaking of the timber and decks, 
«which was sufficient to fill the stoutest heart 
with dismay, that was not supported by trust in 
Him who controls all events.” 

“The storm gained its height at 2 h. P. M. 
Although we had been forced many miles deeper 
into the pack, we could not perceive that the 
swell had at all subsided, our ships still rolling 
and groaning amidst the heavy fragments of 
crushing bergs, over which the ocean rolled its 
mountainous waves, throwing huge masses one 
upon another, and then again burying them deep 
beneath its foaming waters, dashing and grind- 
ing them together with fearful violence. ‘The 
awful grandeur of such a scene can neither be 
imagined nor described. Each of us secured 
our hold, waiting the issue with resignation to 
the will of Him who alone could preserve us: 
watching with breathless anxiety the effect of 
each succeeding collision and the operations of 
the tottering masts, and expecting every mo- 
ment to see them give way without our having 
the power to make an effort to save them. 
About four o’clock the squalls laid the ship over on 
her broadside, and threatened to blow the storm- 
sails to pieces. The ‘Terror was then so close 
to us, that when she rose to the top of one wave, 
the Erebus was on the top of that next to lee- 
ward of her—the deep chasm toleeward of them 
being filled with heavy rolling masses, and as 
the ships descended into the hollow between the 
waves, the maintopsail-yard of each could be 
seen just level with the crest of the intervening 
wave, from the deck of the other.” 

This appalling scene began to change about 
midnight; the falling snow cleared away, and 
the swell gradually subsided. On the 28th they 
found themselves about 450 miles from the 
place where they entered the pack, and they as- 
cerlained that the breadth of the belt of ice which 
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they had passed through could not be less than 
800 miles. 

On the 13th of March, while the people of the 
Erebus were close reefing their topsails for the 
night, a large iceberg was seen ahead, and quite 
close to the ships. During the attempt to 
weather it, the Terror was observed running 
down upon us under topsail and foresail, and as 
she could not clear both the Erebus and the ice- 
berg, a collision was inevitable. The people of 
the Erebus instantly hove all aback in order to 
diminish the violence of the shock, but the colli- 
sion was such as to throw every one off his feet 
—to carry away their bowsprit, foretopmast, and 
other smaller spars. Entangled by their rigging, 
the ships were now hanging together—dashing 
against each other with fearful violence, and fall- 
ing down upon the weather-face of the lofty ice- 
berg, against which the waves were breaking and 
foaming to near the summits of its perpendicular 
cliffs. Providentially the vessels separated before 
drifting upon the breakers, and they escaped 
through a small opening, which appeared the only 
passage into clear water. 

While the Erebus lay rolling amidst the foam 
and spray to windward of the berg, a bright 
auroral light, of a singular kind, presented itself 
to view. It formed a range of vertical beams 
along the top of the icy cliffs, marking and par- 
taking of all the irregularities of its figure. Our 
author considers it as connected with the vapor- 
ous mist thrown upwards by the dashing of the 
waves against the berg, and supposes that it may 
have been in some degree produced by an elec- 
trical action between it and the colder atmosphere 
around the berg. 

During the prosperous course of the Expedi- 
tion towards Cape Horn, which they reached on 
the 4th of April, the quarter-master fell from the 
mainyard overboard, and perished, notwithstand- 
ing every exertion to save him. The Expedi- 
tion reached Port Louis in the Falkland Islands 
on the 6th, and the observatories for the magnetic 
and pendulum experiments were soon after 
erected. 

After completing their magnetical observations 
on the Falkland Islands, the Expedition set out 
from Port Louis on their third visit to the Ant- 
arctic Zone. On the 28th of December they saw 
land, which was believed to be the “ Point des 
Francais,” the north cape of “ Joinville Land.” 

Passing numerous icebergs and rocky islets, 
they fell in with a great number of the very 
largest black whales, so tame that they some- 
times allowed the ship almost to touch them 
before they would get out of the way. Sir J. 
C. Ross remarks, that any number of ships 
might procure a cargo of oil in a short time ; and 
that “ within ten days after leaving Port Louis, 
they had discovered not only new land, but a 
valuable whale-fishery.” 

On the 22d of February, 1843, they crossed 
the line of no variation in latitude 61° 35’ south, 
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and longitude 22) west, where the magnetic dip 
was 57° 40’.* 

On the 4th of April the Expedition reached 
the Cape of Good Hope, where the ships were 
refitted, and their magnetical observations con- 
tinued. On the 30th of April they set sail for 
England, reached St. Helena on the 13th May, 
the Island of Ascension on the 25th, Rio on the 
7th of June; and on the 3d of September, 1843, Sir 
J. C. Ross landed at Folkstone, the Erebus and 
Terror having, when paid off, been in commis- 
sion four years and five months. 

These noble vessels, in spite of the rough 
treatment which they experienced, returned to 
England as sound, and ready for further service, 
as on the day they left it. They were accor- 
dingly commissioned in 1845 for a voyage of 
discovery to the Arctic Seas, under the com- 
mand of Sir John Franklin and Captain Crozier; 
and from this important Expedition we are now 
anxiously looking for their return. 





LODGING HOUSES. 
(Concluded from page 376.) 


‘‘ The Society has omitted no legitimate al- 
lurements to attract company—it has taken coun- 
sel from the enemy. ‘It is,’ said a witness 
before the Constabulary Commission, ‘a very 
usual thing with the lodging-house keepers to 
give all their customers a dinner on Christinas- 
day.’ The Society has done the same; and here 
is the report of their agent, who affords us some 
curious peeps into private history : 

“On Christmas-day the lodgers, to the number 
of seventy-seven, were treated to a substantial 
dinner of roast-beef and plum-pudding. I pre- 
sided at table, and was not a little amused at the 
enormous quantity of food some of the poor 
fellows devoured. Throughout the afternoon and 
evening their conduct and conversation were of 
the most exemplary character, their general ap- 
pearance respectable—in many cases the appear- 
ance of having seen better days. After dinner 
I addressed them, and requested them to state 
freely the advantages (if any) they derived in the 
King Street House, as compared with others of 
a similar description. ‘The first who spoke was 
; he has received a college education, 
_ and informed me he was intended for the church. 
He partially entered into his personal history, 
stating what were the causes which had brought 
him under the necessity of living in such a 
neighbourhood. He stated that from the time 
he came to London, he wandered from lodging- 
house to lodging-house, but has never met a home 
until he came here. The next was a youth 
about seventeen; his speech was nearly as fol- 





* Sir J. C. Ross places the southern magnetic pole 
in latitude 75° 5’, and longitude 154° 6’ east. The 
phenomena, however, are such as to suggest a belief 
that there are two magnetic poles in the southern he- 
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lows :—*I tell you what, Mr. M. ang 
men; I have been knocking about this / 
all my life, and have lodged in a gre 
houses, and I must say this here is the } 
in the fair.’ He then went on to tell how kindle 
he had been treated when ill, and of the inate 
tion he had received from the other inmates. .,., 
concluded by amusing the company in 5g; 
imitations of the cries of various animals \), 
starting of the steam-engine on the railroad, ke 
&c., which he did almost to perfection. Anotie, 
said in the house he had been taught habits of 
economy, which he had never before adopted : 
when he first came he was surprised and delight. 
ed with the intelligence he found among the jp. 
mates——‘ it was a school in which a man eoy\j 
obtain the best instruction without evil.’ Another 
in the course of his speech, declared he had not 
met a drunken man in the house, and appealed 
to the others whether so much as four quarts of 
beer had been consumed there during the |as; 
five weeks. ‘The rest fully confirmed this, and 
said they would not tolerate a drunkard among 
them. Another, , was formerly a mathe. 
matical teacher; his health failing, he became » 
commercial traveller; the same cause compelled 
him to give that up. He now obtains his living 
by selling an ingenious mathematical work of his 
own composition ; he is a man of superior mind. 
He spoke highly of the management and the 
character of the inmates, comparing them to a 
happy, united family. Others gave utterance to 
similar sentiments, and the evening was spent in 
the greatest harmony.” 

The benefit of these arrangements is not 
merely direct in the use of the superior houses 
themselves. Every establishment so conducted, 
becomes the centre of a healthy infection; a 
higher standard is raised, and people expect a 
better entertainment as the fruit of their “ money's 
worth.” Not long ago the keeper of one large 
and thoroughly abominable tenement assailed the 
Inspector with a volley of imprecations. “ You 
have ruined me,” he said, “with your vile 
building there; since you opened that house of 
yours, I have been obliged to spend more than 
four hundred pounds on painting and cleaning.” 

But the society, in their second effort, a 
tempted greater things, and determined to raise 
a new house from the foundation, constructed on 
the best plan, as a model for future establishmen's. 
They selected a site in George Street, Blooms- 
bury, in the neighbourhood of Church Lane, and 
other streets and alleys of the same Elysian 
description. Here they have erected a spacious, 
airy building, calculated to hold one hundred men 
and boys—firebrands, we hope, plucked from 
the fire of the general corruption. 

The system and rules of this Refuge are al- 
most a transeript of those laid down for the 
management of the original houses. The main 
difference lies in the superior accommodation. 
It consists of five stories besides the kitcher 
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the staircases are wide, well lighted, and 
is supplied to all parts of the edi- 


floor ; 


‘stone; gas 
ad being put on and turned off at fixed hours, 


-»¢ to the season. One of the lower 
ee is assigned to the lodgers as a store- 
sjoset; each person having a small provision- 
cafe to himself, fronted with a plate of pierced 
rine, which he keeps under lock and key—the 
‘oom looks like a luggage-train of rabbit-hutches. 
The dormitories each contain no more than 
thirteen single beds; and each bed, with a nar- 
row pathway at its side, is separated from the 
adjoining one by a high wooden partition, ap- 
proached by a private door from a common 
passage down the centre. In this small compart- 
ment are a bed, a chair, and wooden box for 
clothes and other valuables,—-and to this con- 
acted but comfortable recess the tenant can 
withdraw himself, and enjoy an hour of retire- 
ment—a privilege as salutary to the poor as to 
the rich, but alas! rarely attainable in any walk 
of humble life. ‘The advantage, we know, is most 
highly valued. On each floor are rooms with 
zine basins and a full supply of water for personal 
cleanliness, and every other convenience ; and 
below is a spacious laundry where the inmates 
may wash their linen—tubs, hot water, and 
drying-closets are provided. ‘The use of these 
comforts, including salt, soap, towels, and a small 
library, is charged at the rate of fourpence a 
night for every night in the week. ‘This is an 
increase Of fourpence on the weekly payments 
of the other houses—an increase, however, very 
cheerfully paid, and very moderate in reference 
to the advantages obtained; it was rendered 
necessary, we may add, by the price of the land. 
The fruits of this establishment have been as 
happy as those of the others. We beseech any 
one who may entertain a doubt, to visit the 
house about eight o’clock in the evening, ob- 
serve the arrangements, and converse with the 
mates. 

It need hardly be observed that if the Society 
can afford, and with an adequate profit, to pro- 
vide all this accommodation for the price de- 
manded at the most infamous receptacles, the 
gains of their proprietors must be really enor- 
mous. By way of specimen, we were informed 
by a most respectable missionary, that he knew 
an individual who rented a small house at 11/. 
l4s.a year. The man put into it eighteen 
double beds, which brought in 2/. 8s. a week, or 
1241. 16s. per annum. If 131. 2s. be allowed 
for necessary expenses, a yearly profit of 100J. 
would remain on this paltry tenement. Another 
missionary reported: ‘One of the lodging-house 
keepers in my district told me that he came to 
London a journeyman carpenter, with only five 
shillings in his pocket, and now he could lay his 
hands any day on ten thousand pounds.” In fact, 
we are assured that many of the proprietors, 
hiring out such houses by the dozen, are men of 
holorious wealth, and live in what the worthy 
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missionaries describe as “ great splendour” in 
different parts of London. — 

The model-house in George Street is the only 
one that has been raised from the foundation for 
this special purpose; but there are already in 
London several good lodging-houses, not belong- 
ing to the Labourers’ Friend Society, but copied 
from theirs. We may mention an establishment 
in St. Peter’s, Westminster, and another, for fe- 
males, in Newton street, Holborn, under the 
care, and at the charge of the London City Mis- 
sion. ‘The system, too, has found its imitators 
in the provinces. At Birkenhead, the spirited 
proprietors have constructed large barracks for 
the reception of their work-people, but so ar- 
ranged as to give to each family a separate 
dwelling, with every convenience that comfort 
and decency can require. We have also visited 
establishments at Glasgow and Edinburgh—in 
both of which towns the necessity of such 
refuges is as great as in London; they are small 
and imperfect as yet; but we hail the efforts as 
indicative of better things. In Glasgow we en- 
deavoured to ascertain from the inmates some 
particulars of their history ; but the native cau- 
tion of the Scotchman was a match for our curi- 
osity; and we learned but little beyond the 
gratifying fact that many of them were persons 
recently arrived in search of employment. Here, 
then, the establishment was meeting with 
the very evil we mentioned at the outset. In 
Edinburgh, the hostelry is situated in the West- 
port; and the contrast of the past with the pre- 
sent use of the premises adds a peculiar interest 
to the experiment—for the cellars of that house 
were in former days, the infamous laboratory 
of Burke and Hare. 

Such is the outline of the domiciled condition 
of tens of thousands of our countrymen: and 
such the progress of some efforts that have been 
made to improve them. Would that we might 
hope to be this once listened to! For we are 
not unacquainted with the worse vexation that 
awaits the investigator and publisher of social 
evils,—who sees the mischief growing rapidly 
under his eyes, yet his statements, his warnings, 
his entreaties, fall still-born to the earth, and earn 
nothing for him but the title of humanity-monger! 
Meanwhile, ignorance or carelessness, or both 
together, heap one wrong upon another; every 
improvement in streets, squares, Or approaches ; 
every architectural clearance, prompted by taste 
or convenience, brings trouble to the impoverished 
multitude. “This may be sport to us, but it is 
death to them.’’ They are driven, at a rom 
short notice, from their humble abodes, to seare 
in vain for other dwellings, which, in common 
justice, should be prepared for them at an equal 
charge ;—we have seen them in agonies of doubt, 
worn by fatigue, and anticipating a much in- 
creased rent for a still more miserable accom- 
modation. They press, of course, into the 
densely crowded lodging-house, which, though 
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miraculously elastic, refuses at last to receive any 
more. A short time ago, whole troops of these 
ejected sufferers might be seen sitting night by 
night on the cold and damp staircases, arranged 
like flower-pots on the stands of a greenhouse ! 


We submit these things to the consideration 
of all ranks and professions—to every holder of 
property, whether urban or provincial. London 
is the fountain and head-spring of seven-tenths 
of the crime of England; the hotbed in which 
are conceived and ripened those deeds of fraud 
and violence which are afterwards perpetrated by 
metropolitan emissaries. This fact is established 
beyond a doubt by the inquiries of the Con- 
stabulary Commissioners ; and it surely demands 
the serious reflection of all speculators, and 
seekers of political security, in the improved 
education of the people. Thus much for personal 
and social interests. Of others of a graver and 
more solid wisdom, we demand, whether a state 
of things so awfully degrading, and yet so easily 
removed, should any longer be permitted to exist 
under the dominion of a Christian Sovereign. 





FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 
PHILADELPHIA, THIRD MONTH 11, 1848. 


According to recent intelligence from Washington 
there appears reason to apprehend that measures 
for the cession of a large portion of Mexican terri- 
tory will be consummated by the Senate. If the 
treaty should be ratified by the two governments, 
New Mexico and Upper California must become 
parts of the territory of the United States. The 
former is estimated to contain 95,700 square miles, 
with a population of 60,000; and the latter 420,000 
square miles, and 30,000 inhabitants. Supposing 
the contemplated measure to be carried into effect, 
a question of overwhelming importance is at once 
presented to our view: In what capacity is this 
new accession to our territory to be occupied ? 

Even while the cession was apparently remote 
and uncertain, the advocates of slavery have boldly 
insisted that Congress has no power to prohibit 
the owners of slaves from moving into the ceded 

,territory, and carrying their property with them. 
The meaning of this declaration is easily under- 
stood. Such parts of this extensive territory as 
will bear the burden of slave culture are to be 
occupied by slaveholders and slaves; while, asa 
necessary consequence, free labour, and those insti- 
tutions which a free population is sure to form, 
must be excluded. There is abundant reason to 
fear that this will be the actual result, and it is 
therefore of the utmost importance that the inha- 
bitants of the free States, or rather that the friends 
of republican freedom and equal laws, should 
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understand their own rights, and the da 
which they are exposed. 


Oger to 


If we could rely upon a strict application of the 
true principles of law, we might perhaps close with 
the advocates of slavery, upon their own de, i 
tion. We should not ask Congress to enact as 
or adopt a resolution, prohibiting slaveholders . 
any other class of citizens, from moving into »,, 
ceded territory, and carrying their property with 
them. The people of Pennsylvania or Massachy ser, 
do not enact laws themselves, or request Congress», 
make them, prohibiting the citizens of any state 
whatever, from migrating into their territories ay, 
carrying their property with them. But in yh, 
case, the immigrants and their property too, mys 
be subject to the laws of the state into which they 
remove. Ifa slave is the property of his master jy 
South Carolina, and as such is carried to Massa. 
chusetts, where he becomes instantly free, th 
slaveholder is not prohibited from carrying his 
property into Massachusetts, but he is merely pre. 
vented from holding a human being as propert; 
under a jurisdiction which recognizes every may 
as the proprietor of his own bones and sinews. 

So in case of the removal of a slaveholder with 
his slaves from South Carolina, into New Mexico 
or Upper California, the right of removal, with such 
articles, living or dead, as the laws of South Caro. 
lina make absolute property, is not called in ques 
tion. But the inquiry immediately arises, what 
authority can the laws or usages of South Carolina 
confer on the emigrant who has passed beyond 
her jurisdiction? The claimants in question seem 
to forget that the relation of master and slave is 
not a natural one ; that the right of ownership toa 
man is not like the right to a horse, of universal 
recognition : but that slavery, as far as it isa legal 
institution at all, is merely municipal ; and must be 
bounded by the jurisdiction of the power that sup- 
ports it. Being a slave in South Carolina, no more 
makes a man a slave in New Mexico, than being 
a slave in Constantinople or Samarcand. If he is 
legally held as a slave in New Mexico, it must be 
by force of the laws of that place, and not by virtue 
of Carolina law. 

Now it is well understood that slavery is not a 
legal institution in any part of the Mexican terrilory 
Upon what principle of law can the emigrant slave- 
holder then claim property in man, when he takes 
possession of the ceded territory? It cannot be 
done by the laws of the state from which he re- 
moved, for they do not extend beyond the bounda- 
ries of the state. It is a settled principle of law, 
that in case of conquest or cession, the relations of 
man to man, and the rights of propesty , remain un- 
changed. The laws of Mexico as they were, pre 
vious to the cession, must be in force after the trans- 
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revoked by competent authority. Unless 
should legalize slavery in the ceded terri- 
act of cession will not render slavery law- 
f4] in New Mexico or Upper California. 

* Bot the great danger is, and one against which 
early provision ought to be made, that slavery will 
be introduced into the new settlements in total defi- 
ance of law. Itis probably true, if not absolutely 
certain, that slavery was never introduced into civiliz- 
ed society, under the sanction of law. During the 
jays of Villanage in England, no man was deemed 
, yillein or slave, if any of his paternal ancestors 
could be shown to have been free. Slavery must 
have immemorially existed in the paternal line, or 
+ did not legally exist at all. When the first 
twenty slaves were imported into Virginia, they 
were not held by law, but without it. Wherever 
davery has been tolerated, it has been introduced 
in fact before it was established by law. Hence 
slavery comes to be recognized as an existing in- 
stitution ; owing its legality to usage. 

If the ceded territory should be filled up with 
emigrants from the United States, without any pro- 
vision for the exclusion of slavery, there is a strong 
probability that such portions, as are suited to slave 
cultivation, may be occupied by slaveholders and 
slaves: and that this slavery will be maintained 
under shadow of the Missouri compromise ; though 
that compromise was designed to apply to the terri- 
tory then belonging to the United States, and not 
to that hereafter acquired. Under such circum- 
stances it will no doubt be an invidious, probably 
a dangerous task, to attempt the legal investigation 
of the authority by which the slaves may be held. 

In this manner slavery may be established by 
usage, until that usage acquires the force of law. 
After which a state government may be formed 
under a slaveholding influence, and claim a 
place in the Union on a level with the original 
states. 

Without stopping to examine the cost already in- 
curred, we may justly reflect that the money to be 
paid for the ceded territory must, in all probability, 
be chiefly drawn from the people of the free states. 
Are we then willing to contribute our money, and 
assume the moral responsibility of extending the 
evils of slavery over a tract of country from which 
it is now excluded? Shall the future historian 
record the fact, and will posterity believe, that in 
the middle of the nineteenth century, a people pro- 
fessedly the most free and enlightened on the globe, 
reestablished the system of slavery on a soil from 
which it had been previously expelled by a semi- 
barbarous nation ? 
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Marrtev,—At Friends’ Boarding School, near 
Richmond, Indiana, on Fifth-day, the 24th ult., 
Lewis A. Esres, of Durham, Maine, to Hutpa C. 
Hoas, of Charlotte, Vt. 
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Marriep,—On Third-day the 7th instant, at 
Friends’ meeting, Sixth street, Philadelphia, Caas. 
Watton to Desoran Licutroor, both of this city. 





Diep,—At Shrewsbury, New Jersey, Second 
month 17th, 1848, Mary Witurams, daughter of 
the late Tylee Williams, in the 36th year of her 
age. 

Possessed of superior endowments, and amiable 
qualities of mind, she was greatly beloved by those 
among whom her lot was cast, and gave promise of 
being a polished shaft in the Master’s hand. 
Whilst, with too many young persons, there was a 
lack of entire dedication to Him whom she loved 
and honoured, she appears to have been preserved 
from glaring deviations, and to have been of late 
roars, sweetly submitting to the preparing hand. 

he discipline of protracted and acute suffering 
was seen to be meet for her, and gently casting her 
care upon a faithful Creator, she testified that she 
“could not have spared one pang as a preparation 
for an introduction into the realms of blessedness.” 
Strongly attached to the religious society of which 
it was her privilege to be a member, and earnestly 
solicitous for its welfare, although unable for some 
years to attend its meetings, the removal of this 
purified spirit has left a void which is sensibly felt, 
even as a lossto the church. As the time of her 
departure drew near, her physical sufferings in- 
creased, yet her better life, as she approached its 
fulness, was renewed day by day; and, Jeaning on 
her Saviour’s breast, she was preserved calm and 
collected to the very last. Ata moment of great 
prostration she said—‘‘Weep not for me—my 
Heavenly Father deals very gently with me,’’— 
and repeated our Lord’s prayer, expressing her de- 
sire for patience, and her trust that it was her at- 
tainment, as also her comfort, in the hope that she 
had a building with God eternal in the Heavens ; 
she said that the prayer on her behalf, of a friend 
who had visited her, was heard in Heaven. Taking 
an affectionate leave of her family on Third-day 
evening, the 15th, she expressed considerable in 
the way of exhortation and benediction, and clasp- 
ing her hands exclaimed, “ Lord Jesus, receive my 
_— in mercy, this night!’ She continued during 
the next day and night, growing gradually weaker, 
occasionally finding utterance for her feeling; at 
one time reciting the hymn 

“ Jesus, refuge of my soul, 
Let me to thy bosom fly,”&c. 
She gently and peacefully “ceased to be mor- 
tal,” about 6 o’clock on the ensuing Fifth-day 
morning. 
——, At his residence in this city, on the morn- 
ing of the 28th ult., Jesse THomson, a member of 
the Northern District Meeting, in the 78th, year of 
his age. 
, On the 18th of last month, at his residence 
in Rochester, N. York, after an illness of two weeks. 
Jacos Beit, a member of Rochester meeting, aged 
upwards of 82 years. He was a native of England, 
and convinced of the truth as professed by the 
Society of Friends, in his youth, and remained at- 
tached to them until hisend. Although his power 
of speech was much impaired, and his words not 
easily understood, yet it was evident to his family, 
that on the day of his death, he was engaged in 

rayer, thanksgiving and praises to the most High. 
He died without a struggle, and we believe his end 
was peace. 
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For Friends’ Review. 
PENNSYLVANIA HOSPITAL FOR THE INSANE. 


The kindness of Dr. Kirkbride, the Physician 
to the Pennsylvania Hospital fur the Insane, 
has furnished the writer with his Seventh An- 
nual Report to the Board of Managers. 

We have, from year to year, looked attentive- 
ly over the Reports of this officer, and have uni- 
formly arisen from the perusal of them with the 
conviction, that the Board has been particularly 
fortunate in being able to place the concerns of 
this noble institution under the management of 
an individual who, while he gives all his time 
and energies industriously to the promotion of 
its great objects, brings to his aid the advantages 
of an enlightened judgment, matured by a course 
of study and investigations, bearing directly upon 
the diseases of the mind. 

When the popular mind became so well in- 
structed in reference to insanity, as to admit that 
functional diseases of the brain, if promptly and 
properly treated, may as naturally yield to the 
skill of the medical practitioner, as diseases of 
the stomach, or other organs, a great step was 
made towards a general melioration of the con- 
dition of this afflicted part of our species. The 
writer well remembers when the practice was 
common to farm out the crazy of the township 
to those who would give them a home for the 
least possible compensation. ‘They were aban- 
doned to their fate, with a hopelessness which 
cherished no attempt at restoration, and which 
seemed almost to discard the idea, that they were 
entitled to the privileges of humanity. The old 
system of caring for them, or rather, of getting 
rid of them, was liable to the most revolting 
abuses; and, indeed, it must be admitted, that, 
even at this day, and in some parts of our own 
country, there is abundant room for the exercise, 
in these matters, of that great practical law of 
Christianity which teaches love to all, and to do 
to all as we would have them do to us; ever 
remembering that they who are more particular- 
ly afflicted, have proportionably stronger claims 
upon our sympathies, and upon our greatest ef- 
forts to improve their condition. 

We can scarcely refer to a more unquestiona- 
ble indication of the progress of the age, than the 
numerous institutions formed for the benefit of 
the insane, under the care of persons who give 
‘their days and their nights to the study of men- 
tal diseases, and which are conducted solely with 
reference to the restoration of the subject—or, if 
that be impracticable, to the promoting of his coin- 
fort in the greatest possible degree. ‘These duties, 
in reference to such as are visited by the most 
dreadful of human maladies, are opened to us as 
we cherish the promptings of a broad Christian 
philanthropy, and the full performance of them, 
will bring in return the rich rewards for well 
doing. 

‘The average number in the Hospital during 
the past year was nearly 185—and as many as 


201 have been in the house at one time. No 
withstanding the extensive accommodations. «1 : 
is the well-merited confidence reposed in Mee cl 
nangement, that every room in the building he, 7 
been filled for several weeks together, and a pi 
additions will ere long be necessary, (); . 
401 under care during the year, 213 were \.. : 
charged or died—and of these, 111 were em, 
The statements of Dr. Kirkbride clearly sho, 
what has been heretofore repeatedly urged, 1}, 
great importance of an early consignment of . 
diseased subject to the management of a skilful 
physician, and the privileges of a well-order. 
institution, before the excitements of home iad 
its associations have strengthened the malady 
or time shall have confirmed it. 7 

Among the admissions of 1847, have becy 
many cases of great, and some of peculiar jp. 
terest. A lad only nine years old is among thy 
number who have been admitted, and who, jrom 
an early period of life, has manifested symptoms 
of mental disease. A child only three years o\jj, 
whose father was a well-educated full Indiay, 
was brought to the Hospital for advice. This 
case was one of deep interest, from the very de. 
cided character of the symptoms, and the fact 
that they were induced from fright! A person 
of “great private worth, and distinguished for 
his scientific acquirements, but deaf and dumb 
from birth, after labouring for many months un- 
der unequivocal symptoms of mental derange- 
ment, was compelled to enter the Hospital.” 
The Dr. refers to a still more striking combins- 
tion of afflictions, which occurred in a boy whom 
he had occasion to see frequently, but who does 
not appear to have entered the Hospital. He 
had been, as it was believed, blind from his birth ; 
he subsequently lost his hearing—* then the 
power of speech, and, after some interval, un- 
questionable indications of insanity were mani 
fested, by acts of the most violent and singular 
character.” A sound mind in a sound body, is 
one of the greatest of earthly blessings. Where 
these are withheld or destroyed, the true Chris- 
tian remedy is an acquiescence in the Divine 
will and a firm reliance upon the wisdom ot 
Him, of whom it is declared, that he doeth all 
things well. ‘To amuse and instruct, and to 
soothe the feelings of the inmates of the Insane 
Hospital, are among the very prominent objects 
of Dr. Kirkbride and all his assistants. ‘To pro 
mote these, the light labours of the farm and the 
garden are encouraged. A course of lectures— 
of which fifty were delivered last year by » 
Curwen, the assistant physician, on various su? 
jects—is a means of much instruction and men 
tal employment for the patients. They a 
appreciate their value, and are greatly intereste 
in Entomology, Electricity, Astronomy, Ornitho- 
logy, &c., as theya reablyillustrated by the lec- 
turer. Employment and amusements are, We 
doubt not, with much reason, relied upon * 
powerful means for the benefit of the patien's; 
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“at it does appear to the writer, that the Prin- 
cipal of this Institution has been eminently suc- 
vessful in these anc other respects, in the em- 
loyment of a fact, which is above all rule, and 
‘hich comes forward at the needed moment, to 
do the best thing in the best possible manner. 

The expenditures of the year were $39,814 48, 
—ihe receipts were $34,247 40. 


T. U. 


For Friends’ Review. 


ETHER AND CHLOROFORM. 


Each returning month is increasing our know, 
ledge of the use of these remedies, and, as al 
feel that they may have need of them, all are in” 
terested in noting their progress. ‘The remedies 
are new, Or anew use is made of them; they 
are powerful, also, and accessible to every one, 
and as they are stimulating, anodyne, or nar- 
cotic, according to the quantities administered, 
or the temperament of the individual using them, 
they are liable, in no ordinary degree, to abuse. 

Among the professional men who have used 
these remedies most extensively, and given the 
result of their experience to the public, is Dr. 
John Snow, of the St. George’s and University 
Hospitals, London. The Dr. has divided the 
phenomena of etherization into stages, or de- 
crees, and has thus rendered more intelligible 
the diverse effects hitherto witnessed under its 
administration. ‘In the first degree, the feel- 
ings of the patient are changed, but he retains 
consciousness and the power of voluntary mo- 
tion; in the second degree, mental functions 
may be exercised and voluntary actions per- 
formed; in the third, there is no evidence of 
any mental functions being exercised or any 
voluntary motion occurring ; but muscular con- 
tractions may sometimes take place, as the ef- 
fect of the ether or of external impressions; in 
the fourth degree, no motions are seen except 
those of respiration; in the fifth degree, (not 
witnessed in the human being,) the respiratory 
movements are more or less paralyzed, and be- 
come difficult, feeble or irregular.” He after- 
wards says, in the fourth degree, a snoring oc- 
curs, and it is the commencement of this snoring, 
or the beginning of the fourth stage, that he re- 
commends as the most eligible for the operation ; 
and adds further, that “so soon as there is the 
least sign of snoring, he always leaves off the 
vapour entirely.”™* 

It has seemed to me that the popular tenden- 
cy was strong to an indiscriminate, almost a 
heedless use of this powerful agent, and that it 
was of importance that the public, as well as the 

physician, should have some appreciation of the 
dangers as well as the benefits that may attend 
it. With a view to induce a salutary caution, 





ai Ranking’s Half-Yearly Abstract, No. 6, page 198, 
seq. 
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rather than to discourage from the proper use 
of a remedy whose virtues we would acknow- 
ledge with cheerfulness and gratitude, we 
transcribe the following case, as it appeared in 


a late paper.* INDEX. 


At Cincinnati, Ohio, on the 23d inst., a 
Mrs. Symonds went to the office of a Dr. Mere- 
dith for the purpose of having some teeth ex- 
tracted. Chloroform was administered, and the 
usual symptoms were exhibited. After the ex- 
traction of two teeth she began to sink, and 
every effort thereafter to revive her, proved in- 
effectual, and she finally fell into the arms of 
death. The husband of Mrs. S. witnessed this 
sadly sudden scene, he having accompanied her. 
Dr. Mussey and other physicians were imme- 
diately sent for, and conducted to the house, 
but the efforts were all unavailing. Death’s 
work was done. This is the first death from 
chloroform. 





LETTER ON SLAVE PRODUCE. 


The subsequent letter from an unknown cor- 
respondent, was received on the 6th inst., and 
is submitted, without comment, to the readers 
of the Review. 

: For Friends’ Review. 

After reading the notice of John Woolman, 
in the Review of the 4th inst., I was strongly 
reminded of the circumstances by which my 
mind was impressed with doubts, as to the pro- 
priety of using the product of slavery. With 
kind feelings towards the Editor, and the work 
he has engaged in, I offer them for his service. 

Being some winters past at Charleston, S. C., 
I had left the sumptuous accommodations of the 
Planters’ Hotel for the more retired boarding 
house of E. B. on East Bay street, when 
one morning, at our breakfast table, I learned 
that a sale of negroes, the property of a bank- 
rupt, was to take place on Vendue range, near 
the Exchange. 

The thought of attending such a sale was at 
first revolting, but not knowing that another 
opportunity would ever occur, and having heard 
different statements respecting the behaviour of 
the negroes on such occasions, I concluded to 

0. 
; On approaching the place, I beheld a large 
number of slaves sitting on the curb-stones op- 
posite the auction buildings. Some were en- 
tirely too young to comprehend the cause of 
their being there, and some almost as uncon- 
scious on account of age; but many appeared 
alive to their distressing situation. Notice 
was soon given that the sale had begun. 
Several couples of young men and women were 
ordered to mount the stagd, and respectively, to 
their surprise, were sold as man and wife!! A 


* North American and U. 8. Gazette, Feb. 29, 1847. 
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middle-aged female was then brought forward 
and strongly recommended for health and abili- 
ty asa field hand, who, the meanwhile, was 
protesting her inability for service, on account 
of rheumatism and weakness. She was re- 
buked by the actioneer, with savage fierceness, 
ordered to hush, and lie no more. 
forth a man—yes, indeed, he was a man— 
who, after being highly praised as a good me- 
chanic, was knocked off to a Santee planter for 
$700. Before he left the block, he declared 
“tothe Santee he would not go.” A struggle 
ensued, but being soon overpowered by num- 
bers, he was forced away, and my heart went 
with him. I found my teeth began togrind hard 
together ; and to make the matter worse, two 
respectable foreigners, looking on from a win- | 
dow in the Exchange just above me, observed, 
This is republican America.” 

A separation of some near relations now took 
place, calculated to wring out sympathy ; but 
the distress of a likely young woman was as 
much as I could endure, and with difficulty I 
stood (remembering the end of Korah, Dathan 
and Abiram) till the sale and separation of seventy 
of my fellow creatures were ended. I then went 
home, told what I had seen, and hasted to bed, 
although it was yet early in the afternoon. 
Then and there it was, that with weeping eyes, 
and a throbbing heart, I seriously pondered how 
far I had been instrumental in producing the 
dismal scene just witnessed. I foundthe verdict 
Was against me, My conscience was aroused 
from a stupor into which it has not yet relapsed. 
Truth demanded a sacrifice, and tobacco was 
called for first. I desired to be excused, as my 
love of tobacco knew no bounds. Take what 
thou wilt, only let me enjoy my tobacco. I 
did not wish to trifle with conscieace, but ne- 
vertheless I did. Conviction was sealed that I 
was evading the performance of known duty. 
But at length the final conflict took place, and 
through grace, obedience triumphed, to my 
great advantage many ways. 

But even recently, when far from home and 
somewhat indisposed, the desire of a sweetened 
cup presented; the temptation was quenched 
by remembering the morning passed on Vendue 
range. 

Let others do as they may in these matters— 
and I feel no disposition to force my brethren 
—yet permit me, without further trespassing, 
to say that SEEING IS BELIEVING. 











LETTER FROM VERA CRUZ. 


Every thing here reminds the Hyperborean of 
his change of latitude. The people are clad in 
the light garments of summer, and the tables are 
supplied with the sala@ of spring together with 
the fresh fruits of autumn. Plants are all green, 


and growing on in perfect ignorance of its being 


mid-winter. 


Then came | teen miles of which consist of piles of | 


REVIEW. 


Vera Cruz stands on a bleak coast 
natural protection for its harbor, 
reef in front, just rising out of the water « 
tide, on which stands the celebrated ( af os 
San Juan de Ulua. In the rear of the iets : 
plain of some forty miles in width, the Gre ry 


with ho 


EXCept a cor, 


UT Ning 
sand, apparently blown together by the wind— 


which sweeps down the coast here at « 
periods, while the sun is south of the equ ia 
as though it had been accumulating strengih, ! 
the way from the north pole. This Part of the 
plain is grown over in places with the prick " 
pear, and a thorny matted shrub called chapar 
Further back the soil becomes fertile, and cy», 
plies this market with every kind of tropic.) 
fruit and production. The plain is terminated 
by a vast range of mountains, the highest peaks 
of which are the Coffer of Perote and Orizabs, 
The latter is 17,373 feet high—all above 15,009 
feet being covered with perpetual snow. 

The walls of this city enclose about one 
hundred and fifty acres of ground, which is regy. 
larly laid out in squares of moderate size, and 
all built up in solid blocks, with little variety oj 
style, and apparently little difference in age. 
All has the appearance of having stood—as \; 


really has—for centuries; and its massive mo- 


sonry might bid defiance to the “ tooth of time” 
for many centuries to come, though not perhaps 
to the “ rasure”’ of cannon shot and natural con- 
vulsions. ‘The walls of the houses are of great 
thickness, and composed of a mixture of coral, 
brick and cement, which is about as hard and 
durable as stone. ‘The roofs are all flat, and sur- 
rounded by a thick wall or parapet of the same 
material, making every house a very good {or- 
tress. ‘The city was once much larger than at 
present, extending far outside of the wall; but 
wars have long since destroyed the unprotected 
portion, and the population now numbers only 
about seven thousand. 

Vera Cruz, like the cities of Mexico generally, 
is greatly over-supplied with enormously large 
churches, each surmounted with a dome at one 
end, and a square tower at the other. The 
towers are literally crammed with bells of all 
sizes, which are ringing wretchedly out of tune, 
by way of religious ceremony, a great part ot 
the time from daylight in the morning tll ten 
o’clock at night. 

Fruit of all sorts is abundant and cheap, but 
provisions are scarce and remarkably dear. | A 
meal of victuals at the hotel, or any where else, 
costs a dollar. People eat but twice a day, and 
scantily at that. Indeed, the natives seem to rT 
quire but little, and can form no conception ol 
the capacity of a northern stomach. My ow® 
appetite being a little sharpened, perhaps, by * 
sea voyage, I am compelled to use the most dill- 
gent exertions at the table to keep them from 
starving me. 

The Mexicans, as a race, are evidently much 
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ature to the people of the United 

Upon an average they are four or five 
less in stature; and the mental difference 
-- orobably much greater than the physical. In 
. cian of Americans they appear sensible 
the this inferiority, submitting moodily to their 
“s however capricious or unreasonable. 
“ r army exercises full control in the city, 

ving the public buildings, and making use 

occupying the Pp ; 
¢ whatever else they have occasion for. The 
“habitants pursue their usual avocations, and 
‘ serve their own laws and civil regulations, 
7 piect, however, to military interference at the 
sae of our officers. ‘The citizens are often 
vubjected to military punishment. A few hours 
ae my arrival [ saw an American and a Mexi- 
a tied up and whipped till they were nearly 
faved. Such scenes have been often repeated 
since, and are of almost daily occurrence. It is 
‘ pity this barbarous practice should be retained 
. our army. War itself, however, being an 
abrogation of all principles of humanity, in which 
sities are battered down, and helpless citizens 
rushed and slaughtered by the thousand because 
rulers fall out, it would not perhaps be consist- 
ent that humanity should characterize any of its 
circumstances. 

The newspapers of the United States em- 
blazon the * pomp and circumstance” of this 
war, but are almost silent about its miseries. By 
their loud hurras to the “gallant officers”? and 
jaudations of the * brave troops panting for the 
charge,” they would make a man believe it a 
slorious thing to be a soldier and go to war. 
The first glance here might possibly only 
strengthen the delusion ; for his eye would be 
attracted by a host of superior officers, paymas- 
ers, and other high functionaries of the army, 
all glittering in military trappings, whose heavy 
iread and head erect, fierce moustaches and 
“terrible aspect,” would make him wonder how 
mere mortals could grow so great! But let him 
become a private soldier and speak to one of 
them, and he will perchance learn something of 
the truth, The dignitary addressed may give 
him an answer, or he may give him a kick, with 
a fierce oath whistling through his beard—it de- 
pending entirely upon the humor he happens to 
be in atthe time. I have seen privates and infe- 
nor officers approaching their superiors, hat in 
hand, and addressing them with marks of the 
profoundest respect, treated, on the most capri- 
cious and absurd grounds, with such indignity as 
a dog should not be compelled to bear, and 
obliged to receive it with dumb submission. 
Military discipline sinks the common soldier to 
the grade of brutes in point of rights and con- 
sideration ; giving to officers the power to insult 
and abuse him with impunity—a power of which 
= are unmanly enough to make the most 

\irary use. 

The soldiers are heartily tired of the service, 
and long for the time of their discharge. Those 


inferior by B 


Srales. 
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who may live to return to their homes will have 
| learned to appreciate the privileges and comforts 
| of civil life ina civilized land. But many a poor 
home-sick fellow is destined to enjoy those pri- 
vileges and taste those comforts no more. Even 
now, when there is no fighting in the field, and 
'at the healthiest season of the year, they are 
dropping like leaves in autumn, and with almost 
as little attention. ‘There are between eleven 
and twelve hundred in the hospital at this place, 
and at nearly every hour of the day the death 
cart, followed by a file of soldiers, may be seen 
passing out at the eastern gate of the city. At 
_Jalapa and Perote there is more sickness and 
mortality than at Vera Cruz ; andatevery place 
in this part of Mexico where troops are stationed 
|there are more in the hospitals than ean be 
‘mustered for duty. Some are slain by guerrillas, 
/some assassinated, and some poisoned by the 
citizens ; but disease, the enemy most dreaded, 
_is mowing them down almost by companies. 
| Ships and steamboats are arriving daily from 
the United States, crowded with robust reeruits, 
coming like sheep to the slaughter; but are 
freighted back with a meager company of the 
| disabled and discharged, emaciated and disconso- 
late, like Charon’s ghosts, and carrying home 
maimed limbs and broken constitutions for life. 
| Such is a glimpse of the reality of war. ‘That 
I have no part or lot in its concerns, but am per- 
mitted to hasten away, as I now do, to the bosom 
of my family, thanks to the God of peace ! 
Nat. Intel. 








DEFENCE AGAINST DOGS. 


Homer informs us, ‘Odyssey,’ B. 14, that 
the fury of a dog in attacking an approaching 
stranger is appeased by the man’s sitting down : 

Soon as Ulysses near the enclosure drew, 

With open mouths the furions mastiffs flew: 

Down sat the Sage, and cautious to withstand, 

Let fall the offensive truncheon from his hand. 

Porx. 
That this, even at the present day, is a well-un- 
derstood mode of defence, appears from a 
paragraph in Mure’s Journal of a Tour in 
Greece and the Ionian Islands: ‘At Argos, 
one evening, at the table of General Gordon, 
then commanding in chief in the Morea, the 
conversation happened to turn on the number 
and fierceness of the Greek dogs, when one of 
the company remarked, that he knew a very 
simple expedient for appeasing their fury. 
Happening, on a journey, to miss his road, 
and being overtaken by darkness, he sought 
refuge for the night at a pastoral settlement 
by the way-side. As he approached, the dogs 
rushed out upon him; and the consequences 
might have been serious, had he not been 
rescued by an old shepherd, the Eumzus of the 
fold, who sallied forth, and finding that the in- 
truder was but a benighted traveller, afier pelting 
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off his assailants, gave him a hospitable recep- 
tion in his hut. His guest made some remark 
on the watchfulness and zeal of his dogs, and 
on the danger to which he had been exposed in 
their attack. The old man replied that it was 
his own fault, for not taking the customary pre- 
caution in such an emergency : that he ought to 
have stopped, and sat down, until some person 
whom the animals knew came to protect him. 
As this expedient was new to the traveller, he 
made some further enquiries ; and was assured 
that if any person in such a predicament will 
simply seat himself on the ground, laying aside 
his weapons of defence, the dogs will also squat 
in a circle round him: that as long as he 
remains quiet, they will follow his example ; but 
as soon as he rises and moves forward, they 
will renew the assault.” —Couch’s Illustrations 
‘of Instinct. 





ADVANTAGES OF RAIL ROADS. 


The change produced in Europe and in this 
country, within the last fifteen years, by the con- 
struction of railroads, though partially visible to 
the eye, can hardly be estimated. 

There were then in use the following roads, 
Viz: 


Baltimore and Ohio 61 miles. 
Albany and Schenectady 12 « 
Charleston, 8. C., 20 «“ 
Mauch Chunk 9 « 
Quincy, Mass. 6 « 
Making in this country about 198 miles, 


while there was not then half that extent in all 
Europe completed ; whereas now there are in this 
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housekeeping, is "ETE 
New York S'4 talon re ere Ba 
otalone. If such are the 
tages to New York, from her short lines as 
use, how-much greater will they be ao 
roads, now under way, shall be completed, 6 
So with Boston, Philadelphia Bali, 
Richmond, and other cities, as well Eg 
interior of our wide spread country. a “. 
beginning to derive the advantages of the Zo 
road system; and, therefore, we may ua 
an extension of it, during the ensuine ff 
years, scarcely anticipated now, even by ih, 
most sanguine.—Railroad Journal. en 


MUSINGS OF LIFE AND DEATH. 


The life of man may be compared to the jis. 
of vegetation in the spring and summer season 
All seems to be life and animation. The ope, 
ing bud, the verdant leaf, and beautiful flowe 
all show forth the wise and wonderfw| provie 
dence of the Lord of nature. So man, in chili. 
hood and youth, comes forth fresh and fyi; "7 
the blossoms of May, with flattering prospects of 
future life and happiness, though often disap. 
pointed in his expectations. Summer comes. 
when the warmer beams of the sun, and refres). 
ing showers, bring vegetation to a greater degree 
of perfection, and ripen the golden harvest, & 
the springtide of life soon passes away with man, 
and he arrives at a state of maturity, and more 
fully enters on the labours, cares and business 
of life, and thus to bear the burden and heat of 
the day of life. The season of autumn comes. 
The days shorten, and the beautiful green dress 
of the forest and orchard turns pale and falls to 
the ground. But the farmer has much of the 


country at least four thousand five hundred | fruits of summer to gather and preserve for future 


miles in constant use, and about six thousand | 


use or time of need. He can scarcely accon- 


miles completed in Europe—by which the mode | plish all he wishes till winter comes blustering 
of travelling and the transaction of business are | along, with its fierce north winds, with storms 


nearly revolutionized. 

We find also, that coal was selling in New 
York at that time, for fifteen dollars a ton! and 
hickory wood at thirteen dollars a cord!! 
Whereas, at the present time, the first may be 
got for $5 50 to $6 per ton, and the latter at $7 
per cord, delivered. ‘Then the people of New 


of hail and snow, chilling the streats, and bind- 


| ing the earth as with adamantine chains, and the 


world of nature looks barren, old, and dead, as 
if it never could again produce enough to supply 
the wants of its innumerable family. What 
then? Must we despair, and famish, and die! 
Surely not. We willclaim the bow of promise, 


York paid, in winter, 6 to 8 cents a quart for| that while the earth remaineth, seed-time and 


milk, but now they get a better article for 4 to 5 
_ cents. ‘The evidence of the advantage of rail- 
roads to the people of New York, may be infer- 


red from the amount of a single article carried on | 


harvest, cold and heat, summer and winter, shall 
not cease. The earth is not dead, but only 
asleep. When it has rested awhile, and slept 
out the cold night of winter, it will wake up re- 











the New York and Erie road, during the past | freshed, and produce a resurrection of vegeta- 
year, viz: ten million quarts of milk—which at | tion, and all will flourish and bloom again. But 
the former average price, six cents, would be} who will see it we know not. Let every one, 
$600,000, and at the present average price, 43 | then, prepare to meet his God. With men, and 
cents, the saving, on what passes over this road | women too, autumn may well be compared to the 
alone, will be $150,000 a year—but, as not more | declining years of life when strength fails, and 
than one-third, if even that proportion of the milk | beauty fades. But what fruit have they? Have 
used in the city, comes by this line, the aggregate they been justified through faith, sanctified by 
of economy to the people of New York, on milk | grace, and brought forth the fruits of holiness— 
alone, one of the smallest items of expense of | perfect love? ‘Then may they be prepared for 
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en 
ye winter season of life—old age and death. 
Then man goeth to his long home ; yea, man 
‘veth up the ghost, and where is he? This is 
g great question, where is man when he has 
sa up the ghost ? We know that the mortal 
Cy sleeps in the bosom of its mother earth, 
but where the immortal mind that never dies is 
we know not. But let us hear what our Lord 
said to his disciples: «I go to prepare a place 
for you. I will come again and receive you to 
myself, that where I am there ye may be also. 
And to the penitent on the cross he said, “ ‘To- 
day shalt thou be with me in paradise.” And 
Paul said, “It is far better to be absent from the 
body, and to be present with the Lord.” Do 
not these sacred truths plainly say that. the im- 
mortal spirits of our friends that sleep in Jesus 
are living in some happy paradise with the Lord, 
nourished by that bread and water of life where- 
by it is said believers shall live for ever? 
Christian Advocate. 


—But hark !—a sound ascends from other years, 
The brightening visions of departed seers, 

Whose eye illum’d with heaven-descended rays, 
Explored the depth of uncreated days. 

Dejected Exile ! wake a bolder strain, 

Thy foot shall bound on Jordan’s banks again ! 
Thine eyes behold where once the prophets trod, 
The Promised—the Anointed One of God! 

And lo! He tomes !—but not in flame or storm, 
He comes in lowly guise and humble form ! 
Emanuel of nations—living Lord,— 

Eterna] Spirit,—uncreated word! 

Son of the Highest—with His glory crown’d, 
Heir of all worlds—above all powers enthroned ! 
His gracious voice, His heavenly truth severe, 
The hardened heart shall feel, the deaf shal) hear ! 
His works of wondrous love the blind shall see, 
The lame shall leap with joy, from bondage free ; 
The palsied arm with sinewy strength shall swell, 
The leprous skin its new-born health reveal ;— 
And e’en where death had seized his pallid prey, 
Where clay-cold limbs in earth’s dark bosom lay, 
The Word of Power shall burst the icy chain; 
Reviving pulses lightly throb again : 

The kindling orb its visual ray receive, 

The bandaged form arise—come forth—and live! 























































NOVEL SPECULATION. 


A mercantile house at Berlin has proposed to 
all the railway companies of Germany, to supply 
all their carriages with silk blinds for nothing. 
They simply propose to reserve to themselves 
the right of changing the blinds as often as they 
please, and they require the companies to en- 
gage themselves not to accept, during fifty years, 
either for money or gratuitously, any blinds but 
theirs. ‘Their object is to cover the blinds with 
advertisements.—Rat/road Journal. 


Sing, captive Daughter !—widowad Queen, rejoice! 
In Salem thou shalt hear Messiah’s voice ; 
Yet, will thy sons His lowly advent own, 
Or hail a Saviour, but on David’s throne ? 
Will they receive—and humbly yield belief— 
The Lord of Glory in the Man of Grief ? 
—Ah! he whose right it is to wear the crown, 
Whose word can summon angel armies down; 
He, at whose throne the nations, bending low, 
With reverent homage—or in judgment—bow, 
From radiant realms of heavenly joy must come, 
A houseless wanderer from his blissful home ; 
Must bear the impious taunt, the reckless gibe, 
Of haughty Pharisee, and scoffing Scribe ; 
Endure the anguish of the thorn-crowned brow, 
The daring mockery of his hour of woe; 
The conflict of the body’s dying pain,— 
A glorious body, soon to rise again, 
When,—Nature’s ruthless conqueror captive led,— 
The grave yields up the first fruits of the dead! 


But in these bright and glorious gospel days, 
In Goshen-lands of Truth’s meridian blaze, 
Are there not those—the Christian’s grief and shame, 
Who claim a portion in the Saviour’s name, 
Yet reason, faithless, on the path He trod, 
And own the Prophet, but deny the God, 
Still in the heart to Israel’s folly true, 
—Though the pierced side is open to their view,— 
They crucify the Lord of Life anew; 
Perversely blind, and like the ancient Jew, 
Obtuse of heart, they know not what they do. 
Yet e’en for these the healing current flowed, 
The costly ransom of his precious blood ; 
Yet e’en for these, compassionate, he pleads, 
For these, at God’s right hand for ever intercedes. 


SCRIPTURAL MUSINGS. 
BY A. BEALE, 1831. 


Oh! far away from Judah’s temple towers, 

In hapless exile borne to stranger shores, 

By foreign waters, captive Zion wept, 

Her lonely harp in silent sorrow slept: 

No prophet hand attuned the dulcet chords, 

Nor holy seer awakened heavenly words ; 

No more the temple’s tuneful choirs proclaim 
The awful honors of Jehovah’s name ; 

The minstrel band no longer dare to raise 

The joyful song of Zion’s better days : 

Their pensive thoughts to Judah’s valleys rove, 
And mourn the ruin of the land they love; 

That land where once luxuriant harvests bow’d, 
That blighted gift of an offended God. 

No more they roam o’er Palestina’s hills, 
Through balmy groves, beside refreshing rills; 
Or musing o’er the prophet page, recline 
Beneath the shady palm, or clustered vine : 

No more for them the flowers of Sharon bloom, 

Nor Carmel’s balmy borders breathe perfume ; 

The dews of Hermon vainly fall for them, 

And idly Jordan rolls his sacred stream : 

The Cedar monarch from his lofty throne, 

To strangers yields the pride of Lebanon ;— 

And—deeper grief !—the temple’s holy things, 

Profaned at banquets of Chaldean kings, 

ln proud display adorn the festive board, 

And grace the revels of their heathen lord. 

_ Mourn—thou afflicted, bruised, forsaken One ! 

Unhappy outcast of a ruined throne. 
waters strong, and many, are unchained, 


And darken all the borders of thy land. 


O Thou, who look’st with tender pity down 
On erring man, from thine eternal throne! 
Whose mercy more divinely condescends, 

The lowlier thine humble creature bends, 

As Zionward he turns a prayerful gaze, 

Hear ! and forgive, in heaven thy dwelling place! 
If e’er, elate with reason’s opening powers, 

In wayward flights of inexperienced hours, 

My ardent mind essayed to overreach 

The ample knowledge Thou art pleased to teach ; 
Above the bounds of lawful wisdom shoot, 

And dare the dangers of forbidden fruit ; 

The venturous thought, from false ambition free, 
Was purely love of Truth—and love of Thee. 
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But ah! the dove that leaves her ark of rest, 
On feeble wing to roam the boundless waste, 
O’er pathless regions of a shoreless sea, 

Must turn again—to seek repose in Thee. 

Thou High and Holy One! in life and death 
Abase the reasoner, purify my faith; 

Oh ! rend the rock of adamant, impart 

A reverent spirit and believing heart, 

Down by the cool and silent springs to prove 
Refreshing draughts of Thy sustaining love! 
For not on mountain tops, in cloudy spheres, 
The voice of wisdom strikes aspiring ears; 

Far in the bosom’s deep recess she dwells, 

In lowly valleys and sequestered dells ; 

Where, gently taught, the filial heart may prove 
Thy slain and risen Son, is life, and light, and love. 
And when the growing grain of iiving faith, 
Removes the mountain from the pilgrim’s path, 
He sees the beauty of her pleasant ways, 

Her walls Salvation, and her gates of praise ! 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Coneress.—The Senate has been chiefly em- 
ployed in Executive session, in the discussion of 
the Treaty with Mexico. It is understood that by 
the terms of the Treaty, the United States are to pay 
Mexico $15,000,000 for the territory acquired, and 
assume the payment of the claims of our citizens 
against the latter republic, making the price of the 
acquisition about $20,000,000, beside the enormous 
expenses of the war. A proposition has been of- 
fered to lay the Treaty on the table, and appoint 
three or more eminent statesmen as Commission- 
ers, to proceed to Mexico and negotiate a new and 
more satisfactory agreement. This proposition 
seems to meet with considerable favour, and it is 
probable that the Treaty will either be ratitied with 
considerable amendment, or the latter plan will be 
adopted. 

The House has been engaged on the bill to sup- 
ply deficiencies in the appropriations for the last 
fiscal year. On the 28th ult, a resolution was of- 
fered for the repeal of all laws authorizing the im- 
ers of tugitive slaves in the prisons of the 

istrict of Columbia. This resolution was laid 
over. A resolution embodying the Wilmot Pro- 
viso was laid on the table, 105 to 93. 

PennsyLvanta Lecistature.—On the 29th ult., 
a series of resolutions in relation to the Mexican 
War, passed the Senate. An amendment to one 
of them, sustaining the Wilmot Proviso, was adopt- 
ed by a vote of 20 to 7. Resolutions approving of 
Whitney’s proposition for a rail road to the Pacific, 
and recommending the subject to the early atten- 
tion of Congress, have passed both Houses. 


VeNnezue_a.—This State is in a fearful condition. 
‘It seems that the President had become very un- 
popular, and the Congress had determined to im- 
peach him, but on the opening of that body, they 
were attacked by a band of soldiers, apparently 
set on by the President, and a number of the mem- 
bers were massacred. The remainder were after- 
wards escorted to the hall by the President and 
his guards, and compelled to pass several acts, 
among which was one exonerating the Executive 
from allcensure. The distinguished General Paez 
had pronounced against the Government, both par- 
ties were raising troops, and an immediate civil 
war was expected. 

Evrore.—By the arrival of the Britannia at Bos 
ton, dates to the 12th ult., have been received. 
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Corn had still further declined, and Cotton had a 
vanced. Finance and trade generally ha; 4° 
dedly improved. The English Governmen: 1..." 
termined on a large increase of the “naric,.) 
fences ’’—part of the plan being to doub|o 
tillery force, and embody 250,000 militia Disten, 
and destitution continued to increase a oe 
The French Government had prohibited the —s 
form banquets,” and resolved to prevent rag 
from taking place in future. The announce... 
of this determination in the Chamber of ie 
is said to have produced a tremendous exejter, ms 
forcibly calling to mind the terrible scenes of * 

Revolutionary Convention. The rebellion jn &., 
and Naples had resulted in the success of the 
surgents, who had compelled the King to o-., 
them a constitution ‘“‘to be founded on the cr. 
smars as the French Charter of 1830, inely,.,.. 
two chambers, the royal inviolability, the respo,, 
sibility of ministers, the liberty of the press, an) 
the national guard.”” The Roman Catholic. hoy. 
ever, remains to be the only religion which js tole. 
rated. Austria continues to pour troops into It ‘Is 

where she has now an army of 150,000 men, Eno. 
land had interfered in behalf of the Pope, and jp. 
formed Austria that any armed interference wy) 
the measures of reform prosecnted in the Paya! 
States, will be considered by the former asa (¢p. 
claration of war. It is reported that both Etna and 
Vesuvius were vomiting forth flames, and an ervp. 
tion of lava was daily expected. Frederick VI/, 
the new King of Denmark, has granted a conetity. 
tion to his subjects. It is to be submitted to the 
examination of deputies, who are to be elected by 
the States. . 
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HAVERFORD SCHOOL. 


It is proposed to open this School on Fourth day, 
the 10th of Fifth month next, for the admission o/ 
the sons of Friends, and of others professing with 
them, who desire their children to be educated in 
conformity with the principles of our religious 
Society. 

The Officers of the Institution will be— 
Linptey Murray Moors, Principal and Teacher 

of English Literature. 

Huen D. Vast, Teacher of Mathematics and 

Natural Philosophy. 

Joseph W. Aupricn, Teacher of the Latin ani 

Greek languagesand Ancient Literature. 

The price for Board and Tuition is $200 per an- 
num, payable as follows, viz. :—®60 at the open- 
ing, and $60 at the middle of the Winter term, and 
$80 at the opening of the Summer term. 

Applications for admission must be made to the 
Secretary of the Board of Managers, Charles Yar- 
nall, No. 39 High street, Philadelphia. 

0S” Parents who propose entering students, are 
particularly requested to forward their names !m- 
mediately, in order to admit of the necessary ar- 
rangements being made. 


MEETING OF THE FREE PRODUCE ASSO- 
CIATION. 


The next general meeting of the Free Produce 
Association of Friends of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting, will be held in Clarkson Hall, on Sixth 
day, the 17th of Third month next, at half-past 
seven o'clock, P. M. 

GEORGE W. TAYLOR, Secretary. 





